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KING CHARL ES II. 

| By the Grace of God, +5 n 

King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, Oc. | 


Moſt Gracious SOVERAIGN, * 

OW unwilling I am that any thing of mine ſhould be made publick, 

. meels (as I conceive) mo other proof but this, that I am nom paſt my 

great Climacterical, and this is the firſt time that ever I appear'd in 

Print: Neither would I have done ſo nc, unleſs your Majeſty's:oOwn + 
ſy forbiuden 


by God, is always to be obeyed) had obliged me to do it. 
Aud truly I am ſomembat the more willing to comply with this Obligation';” be- © 
cauſe ſince the Preaching. of this Sermon I have been rr that ſome Exceptions © 
heave been taken againſt it. As faſt in General, that I medled with matter of 
State, an Argument  Excemtrich ro my Profeſſion, and Improper for the Palptr.. 
Aud ah, in particular, that by repeating and reviving ſome paſſed Miſcarriapes, 
T had treipaſſed againſt the Act of Indemnity. WOE SE Oy. 
Now for Anſwer to the Former of theſe Charges, I ſhall humbly offer it to your 
Majeſty's Conſideration, whether « Divine, even in the Pulpit, may not wilbout 
exceeding the Compaſs of his Commiſſion, endeavour (as much as in bim lies) towe- 
commend. to the Conſciences, and to endear to the Aﬀettions of his Auditors, the le- 
gally eſtabliſſid Government both in Church and State; And what more effet ual 
all 
cg. 


Motive is there to make Men conſcionably and chearfully to ſubmit to the 
eſtabliſhed Government, then by making it to appear, that it is the beſt 
vernments in it ſelf, and the beſt for them alſo, by putting them in mind o 
the Miſeries they have brought upon themſelves by the Alteration of it, and of the 
"unhappy Trials-they have made of all other forms of Government that differ from 
it; and conſequently, how much they are obliged to be thankful unto God for being 


reſtored to it, and to be ſo much the more Obedient for the future to the Laws of it, 
for having heretofore ſo fooliſhly, as well as wickedly, revolted from it. Nom if 


-»*, 


thig be no Part of a Divines Buſineſs, or if a Diſcourſe of this Nature bs Improper © | | 


for a Palpit, why doth God himfelf in' Scripture command ut to put Men in mind 
of theſe things, as he doth, Tit. 3. 1. Rom. 13. I. T Pet. 2. 13. and in m 
other Places? Orwhy are there Homilies for Subjection, nd againſt Rebellion, 
\communded by Soveraign Autbority to he read unto the People ? Or laſtiy, why are 
we enjoywd by vbe Ls Rena et tas LAS Four timo * %4 
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DEDICATION, 

leaſt, upon this Argument, I mean, for the Aſſerting the King's Supremacy and 
2 pot. over all bis Sui melts ? And 5 for the condemning 
of all taking up of Arms againſt bim, as likewiſe al Pretences of Furiſdiction 
over him, or of - Co-ordinationvith him, together with the exerciſmg of any Power 
Mibtary; Civil, or Excleſiaſtical, that is not derived from bim; which being all 
| of them evidently inconſiſtent with the Kings Supremacy and Soveraignty, the 
ame Authority which enjoyns as to preach for the one, muſt needs allow us at 
leaſt, to preach againſt the other. Which being as much, or more than ] have 
done in this Sermon, T hope that neither Your Majeſty, nor any other impartial Hea- 
rer or Reader of it will blame me, for not keeping within the Verge of mine own 
. Profeſſion, or for taking more Liberty than ought to be made uſe of in the Pulpit ; 
eſpecially at ſuch a time, and upon ſuch an occaſion, when after ſo long a Series 
of ſeveral Forms of Tyranny and Uſurpation, ' Monarchy (which ſeemed to have been 
put to Death with Dar Majeſty's bleſſed Father) was again Revived by Your 
Sacred Majeſties Perſonal Inauguration in ſo ſolemn, ſo magnificent, and ſo glorious 
4 manner, beginning with as loud Shouts and Acclamations, as could be made here 
on Earth, and ending with much louder Shouts and Acclamations even from Heaven 
it ſelf: For they that tate that Voice of God for a Sign of bis being diſpleaſed 
with the foregoing Action, would perhaps (if they had been then preſent) have ta- 
. ken the ſame Voice of God for a Sign of bis being diſpleaſed with Chriſt's Baptiſm, 

For it was in Thunder that he ſpake, even then alſo, | 


But whether I am guilty of tbe firſt Charge, or no, in medling with T bings im- 


proper for a Pulpit, which. (if. tru?) had been but an Indiſcretion only; I am very 
(ure, I am not guilty of whe. ſecond, 1 mean, of ſpeaking any thing te the Prejudice 


of the Act of Indemnity ; which bad been an high Preſumption in any Man, 
And in me 4 Sin againſt mine own Judgment and Conſcience.  . 
For I humbly conceive, that whatloever Promiſe 4 Soveraign Prince makes 


wal hs Subjects (ſo the matter of it be not ſinful) he ought in Prudence, as 


2vell zs in Conſcience to perform it, gea the perhaps he muſt need: prejudice 
himſelf by it. Becauſe: Soveraign Princes Word, being the beſt and higheſt Se- 


Curity be can give anto his Subjects, he were better ſuffer a very great Inconvenience 


bz keeping. it, .then weaken the publick Security, or hazard the loſing of bis 
Credit with his People by breaking-ir. Which Conſideration made that wiſe and 
great Prince Henry IV. Tur Majeſties Grandfather, ſo Religious an Obſerver of 
755 Ward, that neither the. Duke of Mayne, nor any other of his Subjects, that 
had formerly ſtood out againſt him, when they came to an Agreement with him, did 
ever doſire or demand any other Caution for Security of their Perſons and Intereſts, 


but the Kings Word only. And therefore God forbid, that I, or any Man elſe, 


ſhould dare to: ſug geſt any thing unto your Majeſty, either publickly, or privately, in 
— fo hy Ee of ſo Sacred a Bond, as the Word of a King 1 wi 
hath always been eſteemed to be. | B 
Eſpecially, when the thing it ſelf, which a King hath granted, or given his 
Ard for, is ſo neceſſary in order to the ſetling of himſelf, and of his Kingdom, as 
J believe an Act of Indemnity (at this time, and in this Conj und ure of Affairs] 20 


be : 


DEDICATION. 
be : There being no other way (as I humbly conceive) after ſo general and long a Di- 
ſturbance and Confuſion, to_compoſe and quiet Mens Minds by ſecuring them from 
their Fears, or to beget a mutual Confidence betwixt the Prince and his People, 
without which, it is impoſſible either for the Prince or People ever to be happy in one 
another, 

And therefore Your Majeſty's Grandfather, whom I before named, did nit only 
pardon all his Subjects that came in to him (how much ſoever they had before. offended 
him) but to ſecure them the better from their Fears, and to oblige them the more to 
his Service, he bonoured ſome of them with Titles of great Quality, and with Offices 
of great Truſt and * ; and I do not find, that any of them gave bim Cauſe 

to repent of it. And I hope Your Majeſty will find the ſame Succeſs that he had, 
in doing as He did; or rather as God himſelf did; when he did not only receive the 
Prodigal Child, but feafted him, and made as much of bim, as if be had never 
given bim Cauſe to be diſpleaſed with him, tho his Elder Brother repingd at it. 

But then, as Your Majeſty hath been pleaſed to remember and imitate, what that 
moſt Exemplary Prince, Your Grandfather did; ſo it will well become thoſe, whom 
Your Majeſty hath ſo much obliged, to remember and conſider, what the ſame great 
and wiſe King uſed often to ſay, namely, that tho he would be always ready to 
make Peace with = of the Leaguers, yet he would never make Peace 
with the League. His meaning was, that tho be would pardon any that had en- 
gaged againſt him, yet he would never endure that the Engagement it ſelf ſhould 

„ be oun d, or juſtified by any of his Subjects; this being in Effect not an 
AG of Indemnity for what they had done againſt him for the time paſt ; but an Att 
of Allowance for what they ſhould do againſt him for the future: And conſequently, 
not ſo mich a Pardon of Sin, as an Invitation to Sin. | | 

Whereas an Act of Indemnity, as it is meerly an Act of Grace and Favour in bim 
that grants it; ſo it ſuppoſeth both Confeflion and Repentance of a Fault in him 
that receives it. And he that truly repents of a Fault, will not be angry when he # 
told of it; eſpecially, when he is told of it by way of Caution againſt it, and not 
by way of upbraiding him with it, or for it. And how can a Preacher be ſaid to 
upbraid any Man in particular, when he ſpeaks againſt Sin in general? And that 
in Order to the humbling of all Men before God, and not to the ſhaming of any Man 

before Men? Eſpecially, when in clear and expreſs Terms he profeſſeth, that it 5s 
not his meaning, to charge the meritorious Cauſe of God's Fudgments upon any one 
Party, Order, or Sect of Men, and much leſs upon any one Man in particular, 

but upon the whole Nation in general, and conſequently, as well and as much upon 
himſelf, as upon any of thoſe that heard him? © Cie > 

And now, if this be not enough to clear me from having any Intention in any thing 
T ſaid, to.derogate from the Att of Indemnity, all that ] bave to [ay more is, that 
Your Majeſty baving heard me, and commanded me to print what I then ſpokes muſt 
either abſolve me, or ſuffer with me. And having this Security, 1 confeſs, I do 
wot much apprehend, what hath been, or can be 2 of SEA * 
„„ „ Your MAJESTY'S 
moſt Humble and moſt Obedient Subject, 

: George Woreefier. 
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PROV. XXVII. 2. 


For the Tranſgreſſion of a Land, many are the Princes thereof; 


but by a Man of underſianding and knowledge ſhall the flate 
thereof be prolonged. 


HE Queen of the South, (faith our Saviour, meaning the Queen 
of Sheba) came from the uttermoſt Parts of the Earth; to Bear 
the 7/iſdom of Solomon, Luk. 11. 31. And we read in the 4th 
of the firſt Book of the Rings, that not only the Queen of the 
South, but ſome of all ſorts of People were: ſent from all the Kings of the 
Earth that had heard of him, upon the fame Errand, namely, to Bear 
e Wiſdom, and to learn of him, how to govern Themſelves and their 
Subjects as he did, that they might be as Happy in Themſelves and their 
Government as be was. And to this end may I ſay of Solomon (as the 
Scripture faith of Abel, Heb. 11. 4.) that being dead He yet 3 N 
For tho it hath pleaſed God to fuffer 40 that th great King and wiſe 
Philoſopher hath written of natural Speculation (from the Cedar to the Hyſſop, 
and from the greateſt of beaſts and fiſhes, to the leaſs of creeping things, 1 King. 
4 33.) to be utterly loft; as being a kind of knowledge that was more 
likely to puff up, then to edifie, and to make Men by too much poring 
upon the Creature, to forget or negle to look up to the Creator: Yet as 
for that practical kind of knowledge, whereby Men become better as well 
25. wiſer. (whether it concerns us in Relation ufito God, as Divinity; or in 
Relation to our ſelves, as Morality; or in thofe Relations which ove Man 
hath unto another, as the Poliricks and Oeconomicks) in order to the making 
of us boneſt Men, good Subjects, good Neighbors, and good Chriſtians, whatſo- 
ever I ſay was written by Solomon to any of theſe ends, is all of it, or 
moſt of it; or at leaſt as much of it, as is ſufficient for our Uſe and Pra- 
&ice, yet extant in the Books of the Canticles, the Proverbs, and N ; 
of which the Firſt and the Laſt are almoſt wholly Theological: The Book 
of the Canticles being an Holy Charm, as it were, to draw us unto Chriſt, 
and to make us in love with him, by an Alegorical, but moſt Emphatical 
8 of Chrift's Lovelinefs in Himſelf, and of the Excellency 


Tis Love unto us: And tlie other of Eccleſtaſtes being an Holy Satyr againf 
the World and worldly things, written on purpoſe to wean us from them, 
by ſhewing us the Vanity and Vexation of them. But the Book of the 
Proverbs 4. 4 Divine Miſcellany or Mixture of Theological, Moral, Poli- 
tical aud Occondinical Aphbriſtus or Obſervations : And thoſe not like 
| O'S Hb KR | | uy 
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links of the ſame Chain, having a natural Dependance one upon another ; 
but rather like Pearls upon the fame ſtring, which tho they are all of them 
equally uſeful and precious in. their ſeveral kinds, yet few of them have 

y a Connection with one another, but that we may take moſt 
of them aſunder, and conſider them apart by themſelves, without any 
Prejudice at all either to the Text or Context. 

And thus we are now to conſider the Words I have read unto you, 
which are an Aphoriſm, or Obſervation partly Political, and partly Theolo- 
gical ; for as it obſerves many Princes in a Land to be a National Cala- 
mity, ſo it is Political; but as it obſerves, that Calamity to be a national 
Judgment, or a Judgment of God upon the Land, for the Sins of the Peo- 
ple of that Land, ſo it is Theological. 

Again, as it obſerves, that by a Man of Underſtanding and Knowledge the 
State of a Land is prolonged, fo it is Political; but as by a Man of Under- 
ſtanding and Knowledge, it means (as you ſhall fee it does) a Man that un- 
derſtands and knows what God would have him to do and does it, fo it is 
Theological; and ſeems to be the Obſervation, not of Solomon the King, or 
of Solomon the Stateſman only, but of Solomon the Divine, or of Solomon the 
Preacher alſo. And therefore as it deſerves a much better Preacher than I 
am, to diſcourſe upon it : So it may become the Greateſt of Kings, and 
Wiſeſt of Stateſmen to hearken to it. Neither can there be a more 
ſeaſonable occaſion than this for the Conſideration of it: And therefore, 
if it have not ſomewhat more than ordinary Influence upon our Affections 
for the preſent, and upon our Actions for the future, it muſt be, and F 
am afraid it will be my want of Skill and Ability, either to open it 
clearly, or to apply it pertinently, or to enforce it powerfully ; which 
I hope, notwithſtanding all my Infirmities, God will give me Grace to 
do in ſome meaſure. Howſoever being by Command of my Superiors to 
{peak before a great King at ſuch a ſolemn time, and upon ſuch an extra- 
ordinary Occafion as ths, I would not preſume to do it, but in the Words 
of a King, and of ſuch a King as was both the wiſeſt of Kings, and the 
wiſeſt of Men, and that not of his own time only, but of all that 
ever was before him, or ever ſhall be after him. And therefore as he 
was moſt fit to preſcribe to Princes, how they are to govern, and to Sub- 
ject how they are to obey ; ſo was he moſt able to foreſee and judge how 
and by what means a State and Kingdom might either be ruin d or preſerv d, 
and the date thereof either ſhortned or prolonged. For as the Body Na- 
tural, ſo the Body Politick is either ſhorter or longer liv'd, according to 
the good or bad Conſtitution of it, or according to the more or leſs 
Skill or Care of him that governs it; or laſtly, as there is more or leſs of 
the Fear of God in the Subjects of it. For tho' the Conſtitution of a 
State be never ſo ſound and healthful, and tho' he that fits at the Helm 
be never ſo skilful and careful, yet if the Generality of the People be 
wicked and willful, God doth uſually puniſh the Madnels and Feli at 
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ſuch a People; with permitting them to be Inſtruments of their own NIi- 
ſery, by changing the beſ form of Government under one Lauf! Hereditary 
Prince; into the 2917 kind of Tyranny, under many lam Uſers and 
Oppreſſors, For it is for the Tranſgreſſon''of A Land, ſatthi the wiſe Man itt 
my Text, that -the Princes thereof are many: But by a Man of 'Underflandin 
and Knowledge, ſhall the State thereof be prolonged. Where from the Word 
C But] which ſtands in the middle of my Text, and divides the latter Clauſe 
of it from the former, we may collect that what follows this dividing: Par- 
ticle is to be underſtood in Oppoſition to that which is before it. 
And therefore by a Mar of Underfniding and Knowledge, as there muſt 
needs be meant a /ingie Perſon in Oppoſition unto many: So the'/ingle Perſon, 
that is here meant, muſt needs be a Prince, becauſe he is oppos d not ta 
many ſimply and indefinitely: ;- but to any Princes: And then from this 
Apboriſin, thus underſtood, we may conclude; In r e 
I. That Plurality of Princes, or the Government of a Nation or Land by. 
miny-Princes, is a National Fudgment, or à Great Judgment of God upon 
42 Nation: RE Elo Y 2x] 8 
II. That Monarchy, or the Government of a People by ene Soveraign Prince 
ory, (eſpecially if he be a Man of Underſtanding-and Knowledge,) is a 
great National Bl:{/mg, or a -great-Blefling of God upon a Nation:. 
| And-as we have found the one of theſe Concluſions to be true by cur on 
woful Experience already; ſo I hope we ſhall find the other of them to be 
as true, by zr on joyful Experience hereafter. And that this Nation of 
ours, which was ſo near periſhing under the Conduct of many, ſhall by 
one Man of Underſtanding and Knowledge not only be recovered from its for- 
mer Diſtempers and Dangers for the preſent, (as thanks be to God for it, 
u is in a great meaſure) but ſetled and eſtabliſhed, and the. State thereof 
prolonged (if it be not our own fault) for the future. 1 | 
Bur as the Paſſover, the greateſt of the Jewiſh Feſtivals, was not to be 
celebrated without eating of ſour Herbs, to. put them in mind of their former 
Slavery, and thereby to make them the more thankfully ſenſible of their 
preſent Liberty; ſo at -h great Feſtival of ours, to make us reliſh the better 
our preſent Happineſs, and to prepare us the better for our future Hopes; 
it will not be amiſs to make a Reflection upon our paſt Sufferings, and the 
'Eauſes of them, to the end that God being firſt juſtified in his late great Fudg- 
ments deſervedly infſicted upon us, may afrerwards be the more heartily- 
magnified for his preſent great Mercies undeſervedly vouchſafed unto us. 
We ſhall begin therefore with the former of theſe Concluſions, namely, 
That Plurality of Princes in a State is a great Fudgment of God upon a Nation. 
Which - may be proved, firſt 4. priore, from the Cauſe, and ſecondly, 4 
pyſteriore, from the Effects n 123 1 
And firſt for the proof of it 4 priore, or from the Cauſe, we need go no 
further then my Text, which makes good this Concluſion in all the Parts 
af it; ee e e CAREY eee BOD POW eee LOA 
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For firſt, it proves to be 2 Judgment, becauſe it is for Tanſgreſſon, or be- 
cauſe Tran green is che theritorious Cauſe of it; from whence by che way 
we may obſerve likewiſe, that if PJurality of Princes be ior Trenſgreſſon, chen 
if there had been no Tranſgreſſion, there would not have been à Government 
by Plurality of Princes ; and conſequently, that ſuch a Government is ori- 
ginally neither from God, nor from Nature, nor from the Dictates of right 
Reaſon, but from Sin, which is always the meritorious, and ſometimes the 

,,, 

. 2ly, It appears from the Text, that Plurality of Prince: is not only a Fudg- 
ment becauſe it is for Tranſgreſſion, but a National Fudgment, becauſe it is for 
the Tranſgreſſiom of a Land, that is, of a Nation, or the Inhabitants of a Land, 
or bega National Provocations are the Cauſes of it. * | 

 _ Thirdly, It may be proved from my Text likewiſe, that, as it is 2 
National Judgment, ſo it is a great National Judgment, or a great Jndg- 
ment of God upon a Nation, becauſe it is not for any ordinary or com- 
mon national Sin, but for the greateſt Provocation that a Nation can be guilty 
of. For tho y the Word in the Original which we tranſlate Tranſgreſſion, 


do indeed -ſignifie a Tranſpreſſion ; becauſe the greateſt Sin as well as the leaſt 
may be called e yet the Tranſgreſſian which is here meant is ſuch 
a Tranſgreſſion as tranſgreſſeth or exceeds all other Tranſgreſſions ; for it is Prevari- 
cation, Which is the literal, proper and moſt emphatical Signification of the 
Word Y D. And Prevarication (as the Civilians tell us) is a hetraying of 
the Cauſe and Intereſt we would ſeem to maintain. As when Divines pre- 
tending to guide Men in the way that leadeth unto Heaven, do perſwade 
them to do ſuch Things as will bring them unto Hell; or when Lawyers, 
whoſe Office is to be Guardians of Liberty and Property, do by falſe gloſſes 
upon the Law juſtifie or excuſe thoſe that invade and oppreſs, and deſtroy 
both; or laſtly, when any Man, Sed, or Party of Men, pretending to ſerve 
Ged, and the King, do indeed ſerve themſelves and their own wicked Deſigns 
againſt God and the King. This is Prevarication, and for ſuch Prevarication 
as ths, doth God puniſh a Land (faith my Text) with many Princes ; which 6 
muſt therefore be one of the. greateſt national Fudgments, becauſe it is the Pu- 1 
niſhment of one of the 51% national Sins ; for 10 is Prevarication. And thus 
much briefly for the proof of my firſt Concluſion d priore, or from its Cauſe. 
wi I proceed to the proof of it 2 pofteriore, or from its effects. For as great na- 
tional Sins are the Cauſe, ſo great national Miſeries are the effect: of many Princes; 
as will appear 1ſt from the Conſideration of Policracy, or of a Government 
by Plurality of Princes, in its own Nature, or in the general: And 2ly, from 
the 9 we our ſelves have had of it in our own particular. 
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And firſt, it is true in it ſelf and in the general; that where there are 

many Princes in a Land, there the People muſt needs be expoſed to many and 

great Miſeri es. | N 

But then by Princes we are not to underſtand ſuch Princes as the hundred 

twenty ſeven were, that were feaſted by 4baſhuerus, under whom: they were 

the Governors of ſo many ſeveral gs ; nor ſuch Princes as are 1 in 
| rance, 
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France, Poland, Naples, and other Kingdoms, who are but Princes in Namt 
only ; and tho ſome of them greater than others, yet all of them ſubject and 
ſubordinate to their own Soveraign Princes, For of ſuch Princes there may 
and perhaps ought to be many, that is, more or fewer according to the Gran- 
deur of the Monarch they live under. And yet there may be too many even 
of this Rind of Princes allo ; as when the Sun of Soveraign Majeſty, from 
whence they borrow and derive their Light, is either eclipſed by their Mag- 
nitude, (as it was in England in the time of the Barons Wars) of clouded 
by their Multitude; or when the Title and Digniey © ſelf is embaſed and 
prophaned by admitting too many, and too mean Perſons to be Partakers 
of it. But of this the Soveraign Prince is the only and beſt Fudge, neither 
are theſe the Princes my Text ſpeaks of. e e e 
For by many Princes in my Text, are meant ſuch as are, or take upon em 


to be Soveraigns in the ſame Land or State; and that not face Huf for then, 
how could they be oppos d to a angle Perſon, ſeeing in that Senſe they would 
all of them be but /o many /ingle Perſons ſucceeding one another? And be- 


fides, L cannot ſee, why many. Princes in Succeſſion ſhould be ſaid to be a+ 
udgment Or a_Puniſhment inflicted - ot upon a Nation for their Sins; 

id therefore by many Princes in my. Text muſt needs be meant many preten- 
Ang to Soveraignts in the ſame Country at the ſame time. 

And this may be either when the Country is cantoned into many. ſeveral 
dependent Principalities, by fetting up many petty Soveraignties inſtead 
df ome, or when the Soveraign Power over a whole Nation is ſhared and exer- 
ciſed by many; whether they be more, as in a Republiek or Democracy; 
os fewer, as in a-State or an Ariſtocraſy. k 
- And firſt for the former way of Polycracy, or having many Princes, by can- 
ming the Country, and making ſeveral diſtin Bodies of the ſeveral Member: 
bf the ſame Body politick, it is that which was attempted by Rorab, Dather 
and Abiram, when they told Moſes he tobt too web upon him, becauſe be 
Won: did govern in chief all the Twelve Tribes of I/rae/. And you know 
what the Iſſue of that Attempt was, namely, the ſudden Death of almoſt 
+5 Thoufand Men, beſides the ſwallowing up quick of ſome, and the bur- 
ming alive of others of the Confpirators, together with their Wives and 
Children; and all that belonged unto them; as you may read in the 15th 
Chapter of the Book of Numb. The fame was afterwards attempted by 
Abner upon a pretence of Zeal for His Maſters Houſe, but indeed by dividing 
ue from Judah, to govern Iſrael himſelf; as he did during the War betwixt 
the Houſe of David and the Houſe of Saul, which was a long and a bloody 
one, ſaith the Text; as ſuch Wars ufe to be, when a whole Nation is en- 
81860 to fight againſtac Telf, and to cut one anothers Throatsto gratiſie the 

alice or Ambition of « few; But that which was but arteompred by Datbon 
and Abner, was ſhortly: after effected by Feroboam, who -divided Hrael from 
ab, beginning a War, which neither he nor his Succeſſots could ever 


If 


de m End of; till rel and Judah bring wenkngd,, and waſted, and con- 
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ſumed by one another, became a Prey to the A Hrian, who at length fal- 
lowed them up both. And thus (to ſay nothing of other Nations, which 
of old and of late have been tb Cantoned) our own Country of England, 
of a Monarchy became an Heptarchy, by ſetting up of 7 ſeveral Soveraignties 
in the time of the Saxont, which never left encroaching and warring upon 
one another, till all of them were reduced again under one. By all which 
Inſtances it is evident enough, that there cannot be many Soveraign Princes 
over ſeveral Parts or Provinces of the ſame Country, without much Effuſion 
of Blood in the erecting, and great Oppreſſion of the People for the main- 
taining of them, And conſequently, that the having of many Princes in this 
Senſe muſt needs be a great Judgment upon the People. 

And yet 2ly, it is as bad or worſe for the People; when the Soveraignty 
over the 2yhole, which ought to be veſted in one, is uſurped and ſhared, and 
exerciſed by meny ; who, whether they be more, ot fewer, do always un- 
der a pretence of Law and Liberty aſſume unto. themſelves an Illegal, Arbi- 
trary and Tyrannical Power, and that as really in a Senate or Ariſtocracy; 
tho not ſo groſsly and viſibly, as in a popular State or a Democracy. _ 
For even in a Senate, (where many govern in chief with equal Authority) 
ſuppoſing them (as we muſt needs ſuppoſe them to be) Men ſubje& to £8 
ſame Paſſions, Appetites, and Infirmities as all Men are, there will always 
be Jealouſies, Envyings, and Emulations amongſt them ; and where there 
are Jealouſies and Emulations, and »o Superior Authority to check and over- 
rule them, there muſt needs be Factions and Diviſions alſo ; and where there 
are Factions and Diviſions among thoſe that govern, there the Government 
it ſelf, muſt needs be obnoxious to many Dangers and Difficulties, both in 
Adminiſtration of Juſtice at home, and in defending themſelves againſt Ene- 
mies abroad ; there being nothing more natural or more uſual in ſuch kind 
of States, than the ſacrificing of the publick Intereſt to private and particular 
Concernments; whilſt every Man is apt to gratifie himſelf, and his own 
Covetouſneſs, Ambition, or Animoſity, by becoming a Penſioner to any 
other State that will give moſt for him; and to gratife his own Party at home, 
by thwarging and crofling and crying down whatſoever is {aid or done by 
the de Faction, tho the State it ſelf be often endangered, and ſome- 
times ruin d by it. As we ſee it hapned in the State of Carthage, where Hanno 
and the reſt of his Faction to comply with their own Envy and Malice againſt 
Hannibal, they forced that great Captain to quit Itah, and the Proſecution 
of his Victories for want of Supplies, tho by drawing Hannibal out of Italy, 
they drew the Romans into Africk, and ſaw Carthage and themſelves made 
Slaves to Rome, rather than they would endure Rome ſhould be ſubdued by 
Hannibal. So powerful, and ſo miſchie vous are the Paſſions of Covetouſneſs, 
Ambition, Envy, Malice, and Revenge, where there is zo Authority to pre- 
vent or reſtrain the dangerous Malignity and Effects of them, as there is not, 
where the Soveraighty is equally ſhared amongſt many. And yet tho'they 


differ in all things eMe, they will always agree in this, to enrich their own 
8 B 2 private 
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vriny, and all of them 


Hath many Princes at once even in th a 
fome of the better Sort of the People do fhare betwixt them the Soveraignty * 
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private Families as much as they can, by drawing not as much as is needful; 

or can be ſpared, but as much as is to be had, or can be extorted from their 
oor Subjects. And yet ſuch is the Simplicity, and Folly of ſome deluded 


People, that they could be content to beggar themſelves and to become 


Slaves indeed, to purchaſe the empty Name of a free State, or a free born 
People ; as ſome of us would have done, and ſome of our Neighbours have 
done, who are as arbitraril 8 | | | | 
of the Grand Seigniot himſelf: Whereas if ney were wiſe, they would con- 
fider, that ſuppoſing a SoveraignPrince were indeed a Tyrant, yet the Ty- 
ranny of a State or Senate would be much more grievous and inſupportable 
than any one Soveraign Prince can be; and that not only becaufe it is eaſier 
and ſafer, and cheaper to fatisfie the Luft,” the Covetouſneſs, the Cxuelt 

or any other inordinate or immoderate Paſſion of any one Man, than of many ; 
bur likewiſe, becauſe the Tyranny of one Man is, as himſelf is, mutable an 
»wrtal ; for a bad Prince may, and many times does mend; and whether he 


end, or no, he muſt end, and a better may ſucceed him; but the Tyranny 


of a State is, as the State it ſelf is, immutable and immortal. A Tyrannical Stat 


being nothing elfe but a ffanding Hranm, or a Succeflion of ſeveral Men in 


me fame 7yrannical Form of Government. Whereunto may be added, that a 
Soveraign Prince knowing himfelf, and none but himſelf lyable both to the 
Mame and ſhame of whatfoever is amiſs in matter of Government, as having 
20 Partner or Shafer in it, upon whom fot excuſing himſelf, he may trans- 
er the blame of it, he will always have the Reſtraint of Shame (if he have 
not the Reffrainr of Conſcience) upon him; and conſequently ſuppoſing, he 
FRared not God, nor what he could do unto him; yet he will care for Men, 
and what they re Roy to ſay of him. But where the Soveraignty is in 

| or all things they do equally accountable in the ge- 
neral, none of them thinks himſelf accountable either to God or Man, for 
muy thing in his own particular; and therefore cares not ho the one is pro- 
wked, or tlie other injured, as long as he thinks it is the Srate, and not be, 
that is to anſwer for it: And States, being Bodies without Souls, have nei- 


ther Conſcience to awe them, nor Shame to -reſtrain them from doing an 


thing. So that it ſeems to be a Judgment of God upon a Nation when it 
115 Senſe. I mean when the Nobility or 
over all the reſt: : 


And yer this is the beſt king of Polyeracy, or the beſtkind of Government 
under more Princes than one. Becauſe it is better to be ſubject to fewer than 


to more, and to ſome of the beſt and nobleſt, as it is in a Senate of Ariſtocracy, 
than to a Multitude of the worlt and bafeſt of the People, as it is in a De- 
-moracyz. or that which is commonly called a Republic, which notwithſtan- 
ding all its vain Pretences to Freedom, Equity and Equality, is abſolutely * 

the worſt of all Rind of Government whatſoe ver. e 


. Becauſs it is moſt unnaturaʒ fog tho ĩt be monſtrous enough ſor one 
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overned, and as heavily taxed, as the Vaſſals 
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Bali poliĩtick to have more behdr than one, yet it is much more monſtrbus 
. unnatural; : when that which ſhould be the Body is the Head, or when 
the Body and the Hend are but one confus d, undiftinguiſh'd Aa, or lump 3 


there being in a popular State no Difference betwixt thoſe that govern, and 


thoſe that are governed, unleſs it be this, that thoſe that ſeem to govern, 
are indeed Subjects; and thoſe that ſeem to be governed, are indeed Sove- 
raigns, the Magiſtrates in a Common- wealth being Servants and Vaſſalt unto 
the People, as being created by them, and accomptable to them, and con- 
ſequently always in danger and fear of them. | 

II. As this kind of Government is moſt unnatural, ſo it is moſt mmrea/onabl ; 
for what can be more unreaſanable than that the wiſeſt, the juſteſt, the moſt 
valiant and moſt virtuous Perſons (Which are always the fewef) fhould be 


. by ſuch as are Fools, or Knaves, or Cowards, or vitious and vile 


erſons? Which are always the major Part, and conſequently muſt needs 


Plurality of Voices, as they are, where the Soveraign Authority reſides in the 
Body of the People; which are moſt of them ſuch, as were intended by Gu 


and Nature (faith Ariſtotle) to be Servants,” as being of low and ſetvile Diſ- 


poſitions, and ſich as have not Wit enough to govern themſelves, and much 
rr nnd bas nol PE boo ad wn OD 1 5 
As this kind of Government is moſt annatural arid unreaſonable in its Frame 


and Conſtitution; ſo it is moſt: inſolent, injurious and tyrannical in its Managery: 


and in{tratione - And that i ſt, in regard: of the Peoples Folly and Cre- 


dulity, vhich makes them apt to be:abuſed and deceived by-falſe Informa- 


tions and Miſrepreſentations of Things and Perſons ; and apt to be perſwa- 
ded by thoſe that flatter them moſt, againſt thoſe that counſel them beſt, mi- 


{taking their Friends for their Enemies; and Enemies for their Friends; and 


from thence apt to magniſie and exalt the one, and to diſgrace and undo 
the other. zy, In regard of their Levity and Inconſtancy, which makes em 
raſh and inconſiderate in their Deliberations, ſudden and precipitate in their 


Reſolutions, and conſequently irreſolute and variable in their Affections, 
and in their Actions; crying up that to day, which they will cry down to mor- 


row, and oftentitnes condemning) and executing: as Traitors and Malefactor- 
thoſe whom they hadi a little before applauded and adored as their Tutelar 


Gods and Saviours. zly, In regard of their Fears and Fealouſies, which as weak 
Men, ſo weak States are always moſt ſubject unto. And theſe Fears and 
Jealouſies make them ſuſpect whatſoever is above their Capacities for Plots 


and Conſpiracies; and make them look jealouſly upon Men that are eminent; 
as if becauſe they may do harm, they cannot be innocent, ſo that the more 


wiſe, or virtuous, or valiant any Man is in a popular State, or the more he 


hath deſerved of his Country by noble and heroical Actions, the leſs ſafe ho 
is, becauſe when any Man ſeems to excel and out: grow others, he preſently 
becomes the Fear and Envy ef all. And then whatſoever any of his Ene- 


mies, ox any mean ot baſe Companion will accuſo him of, is greedily heard 


0 and 


domineer and give Law to all the reſt, where all Things are carried by 
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14 4. SERMON Preathett _ . 
and eaſily believed; and whatfoever cati be ſaid for him by himſelf or by 
his Friends, doth but haſten tis Condemnation; becauſe it is his Merit that 
is his Crime, and that which onght to make him beloved and honoured, is 
that which makes him to be feared and hated. Thus were Tbemiflocles, Ari- 
ſtides and Alcibiades rewarded by the People of Athens; thus were Corialanus, 
Camillus and Scipio the African rewarded by the People of Rome after all their 
meritorious Services. Aud thus ſhould Julius Cieſar (after he hid added 
Gaul, Germany and Britany to the Roman Empire) have been rewarded by the 
k ſame People of Rome, if he had not prevented it, by taking thar Power, 
| they would have uſed againſt him, away from them. And now conſider I 
| beſeech you, whether there can be a worſe form of Government, than where 
either the State it ſelf, or the worthieſt and beſt deſerving Men in 2 State 
muſt needs be ruin'd ; and where the State hath no other way, but by In- 
gratitude and Cruelty, to ſecure it ſelf againft the-bef of its owh Subjects; 
and when the: beft Subjects, after they have done the beſt Service, kave no 
way, but by Rebellion and Parricide, to ſecure themſelves againſt their own 
Country. Whereunto may be added in che {af place the Aprneſ of the com- 
mon People in any State, and much more ina Popular Stute, where there are 
under noReftraint, to be ſuddenly incenſed and tranſported by the violence 
of their own Pafjions beyond all rules and bounds of — e of Reaſon, 
of Modeſty, of common Honeſty, nay of Humanity ic felt, to do the moft 
abſurd, extravagant and: outragious Actions, withontconfidering, or caring, 
or fearing what may be the Iſſue of them. E y when thoſe that are 
ſo apt to kindle of themſelves, are ſer on ſire and inftamed by their ſedĩitious 
Demagoguet, L mean their Orators and Preachers, ho being Men of turbulent 
and unquiet Spirits, are never pleaſed themſelves, nor will ever ſuffer the 
People to be content with their preſent Condition, but are always either 
ſecretly whiſpering falſe Fears and Dangers into their Heads, or openly 
complaining and 7 againſt Things und Perſous, as prejudicial to the 
publick Good, till at length they ſo poyſon, and enrage their fooliſh Audi- 
tors, that there is nothing ſo difficult or dangerous, but they will attempt 
it, nor nothing ſo injurious or impious, that they will ſtick at it; neither 
is there any Remedy for their Rage, or cure for. their Madneſs, till theſe 
Fiendi that poſſeſs d them, are caſt out of them; which I am afraid will 
hardly be done by faſting and Prayer only. Such were Corab, 'Dathan, and 
Abiram, who ſtirred up the People againtt Moſes and Aaron; fuch was Sheba 
the Son of Bicbri, who blew a Trumpet and faid ; we have no Part in David, 
neither have we any Portion in the Son of Jeſſe, every Man to hit Tents O Iſrael: 
duch were the Scribes and Phariſees, Who made the People cry out, 28 
him, Crucifie him, meaning their Ring, and their Saviour, and to chaſe” Ba. 
rabbas rather than Feſss. Such was Demetriut the Silver -· ſmith, who with 
| one ſeditiqus Oration filled with uproar the whole City of Epheſus. To conclude, 
| ſuch were Cleon the Tamer of Athens, the Gracrbi at Rome, and many other 
| {editious Orators in both thoſe Common-wealths ; And ſuch arenow-a-days 
many 
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many of the Preachers amongſt Chriftians : Who are by ſo much the more 
wicked, and execrable in themſelves, and dangerouſly pernicious to a State, 
than any of thoſe Heathen Orators were, by how much more damnable a 
Sin it is, to make uſe of Scripturs than of Sopbiſty to wicked and ungodly 
Ends, and by how much more dangerous it is, for Men to be miſguided 
by their Conſciencet, than by their Paſſions, the ane being but a fit of Frenzie, 
which will ſoon over, and the other being a ſettled and a ſober Madneſi which 
is hardly cured. And in this teſpect a popular State is much worſe amongft 
Chriſtians chan ever it was or could be among Heat bens. And yet even amongſt 
Heat hen, it was by the wiſeſt of them accounted the worſt of all Govern- 
ments, as Tbucydides and Ariſtoile confeſs, tho both of them were born and 
bred in a popular State, and were as able as any to judge of it. | 

And 255 the Evils I have hitherto ſpoken of, are but ſuch as every popular 
State is ſubject unto, even when it is orderly.and regular (I mean as orderly 
and regular as a Popular State can be) and that is when the Body of the People 
governs it ſelf by Laws, and Civil Magiſtrates of its own making; but there 
is a kind of popular Government, when a Part of the People being got into Arms, - 
governs-by.the Sword and military Officers of their own chooſing, and this 
is Stratocracy; or military kind of Democracy; Which muſt needs be a much i 
more terrible and inſupportable Yoak than the former; becauſe beſides its [ 
being ſubject to all the Evils and Inconveniences before ſpoken of, it is al- | 
ways able to do all the Miſchiefs it bath. a mind to do, without oppoſition 
in the doing of it, and without fear of being puniſhed for it. And this is | 
indeed to rule with a Rod of Tron, and break the People in pieces like a Potters Veſſel. y 

And now there is but one way mote of having many Princes, or more Sove- 1 
raigus than one in the ſame Kingdom, and that is as dangerous and as incon- 
ſiſtent with the publick Peace, as any of the former: Namely, the ſetting | 
up of two Scepters, two Law-givers, or two ſupream Judicatories, the one Ci- . 
vil, and the other Eceleſtaſt ical in one and the ſame State; Which 12 ſupream m ö 
Fadicezorigs muſt needs have two fupream Fudges without Subordination of 4 
the one to the other, and without Appeal unto the one from the other: 
And conſequently when they differ (as they muſt needs do often) about 
the Rights and Extent of their ſeveral Juriſdictions, che People will not 
know which of them to obey, being threatned by the materia! Sword, if | 
they obey the: one, and with the firitus! Sword, if they obey the other; ſo 1 
that ſuch a State muſt needs be divided within and againſt it ſelf; and then i 
Chriſt. himſelf will tell you it cannot ſtand. Lot en 

So that it-muſt-needs be ill for the People in what Senſe ſoever they have i 

many Prinees; whether it be by Camtoning the Country into Parts, or by i 


ſharingthe Soyeraiguty of the whole, either amongſt many, as in Arifocracy, 
or amongſt al, as in a Democracy, or amongſt the Swoerd-men only, as in a 
Stratocraty 3 or laſtly, by dividing the Soul of the State from the Body; the 
Charch from the Common wealth, and by: making. two Soveraigns, one in 


Cauſes Ciuil, and the other in Cauſes Ecelefiaſtical over the fame Subjects, ö 
| | 


whether the Conclave, or the Conſiſtory be the Cauſe of it. In all which 7 5 
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-Baſhaws or Geier Generals, who perhaps, if they Had out-liv'd their 
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4 fay ic is a Fudgment of God upon a Nation to-tiaye u Princes chan ont; as 
1 hope I have made it appear both from the Canſef and Effect? of it. 
But notwithſtanding all the Evidence cn be givetiof chis Truth, either 
from Scripture or Reaſon, from che Cauſe, or the Effects of it, we would 
not believe it till we felt it. And therefore in the thitd place it hath pleaſed 
God, becauſe we were like Beaſts without underſtanding, to teach us, as he 
doth Beaſts, by our Sexfes, and to viſit us of late, as much or perhaps more 
than ever he did any Nation with this very Judgment, I mean Pluraliiy of 
Princes im all its kinds and degrees, and with almoſt all the Effects of it. 
For after we had faid in dur Hearts nolumus bunc regnare ſuper noi; I mean, 
aſſoon as we had rejected that Excellent Prince, who only had Right by all 
Laws human and divine to reign over us, preſently many of our Fellow. ſubjects 
took upon them to be our Princes, and to govern us arbitrarily at their on 
Pleaſure; in order · to their own avaritious and ambitious Ends. And that 
firſt in an Ariffocratical way, as a Senate or Council of State, wherein nothing 
could be done without Conſent of ſome of the Nobility and Gentry. But it 
was not long (after Royalty was gone,) but Nobility followed, and was ex- 
cluded. alſo. And then came in Democracy or the Government of the eom- 
mon People by their own Repreſentatives only; which increaſed the Num- 
ber of our Princes, and the Vileneſs of our Slavery by the meanneſs of our 
Maſters. But theſe their own Mercenaries did quickly deprive of the Power 
they had uſurped and abuſed ; and then came in Stratocracy or the Govern- 
ment by the Sword, and thereby we had as many Princes as there were 


Sultan, they would have canton d the Kingdom, and erected their ſevèral Pro- 
vinces into ſo many ſeveral Principalities. But by this means the very Name 
of Liberty and Property, which were before pretended, were quite taken 
away. Only there was Liberty enough and too much, indeed a lawleſs, 
boundleſs Licence in matter of Religion ; all ways of worſhipping God being 
allowed, but the true one; and all admitted to the ſacred Function, but 
ſuch as were lauf called unto it : In the mean time ev 


and every one that was Head of a Se& was Prince of a Party; ſo that we have 


ſeen what it is to have many Princes, nay we have felt it to be a ſore Judg- 


ment by the terrible Effects of it; whick did ſpread themſelves over the 


Face, and through the Veins, and into the Bowels of the three Kingdoms; 
at once embracing, involving, and confounding all Places, all Perſons, and 
all Conditions, publick and private, high and low, ſacred and prophane: 
For from the King in his Throne, to the Beggar in the Duſt, no Thing, 
Place, or Perſon almoſt hath been without fee/;ng ſome or other the terrible 
Effects of this Judgment. How many have loſt their Limbs, their Liberty, 
their Country, their Eſtates, their Friends, and have been reduged to ex- 
tream Poverty, both at home and abroad? How many Noble and Antient 
Families have been ruin d? How eee Buildings and Churches (the 
glorious Evidences and Monuments of our An Piety and D 
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have been prophaned and defaced? How many poor innocent Perſons of 
both Sexes, all Ages, and all Conditions, have been either murder d or 

daniſn'd, or impriſon d, or oppreſs d with Extortion of all kinds, and of all 
Degrees without Poſſibility of Help, or Hope of Remedy ? Laftly, how 
many poor Souls, for which Chriſt died, have been betrayed into Rebellion and 
Sacrilege, Schiſm and Hereſie, Uncharitableneſs and Cruelty, by the horrible 
Abuſe e Praying, Faſting, Vowing, and all other the ſacred Ordi- 
nances of God? 5 * IF 
And now if our poor Country, (when. ſhe felt theſe painful Strugglings 

and Convulſions within her Bowels) ſhould have ask'd, as Rebecca did (when 
ihe felt Eſau and Facob ſtriving within her Womb) If it be ſo, why am I thus? 
There could no other Reaſon be given her for it, but this in my Text, I: 
was for her Tranſgreſſion, it was for the Tranſgreſion of the Land, it was for 
our National Sins of Atheiſm, of Profanenchs. of Sacrilege, of H pocriſie, 
of Idleneſs, of Gluttony, of Drunkenneſs, of Uncleanneſs, of Pride, of 
Hereſie, together with our Prevarication againft God, or our treacherous 
dealing with God, in pretending to ſerve him beſt, when we difhonour'd 
him moſt ; nay in pretending to ſerve him, when we intended to ſerve our 
ſelves of him, by making uſe of his Name, his Word, and his Ordinances, 
in order to the palliating, promoting, and effecting our own ungodly and 
unrighteous Deſigns. Theſe I ſay were our National Sins, and by theſe 
or ſome of theſe we have all of us contributed to the Provocation of this 
Judgment. So that they were not the Sins of the Court only, nor of the City 
only, nor of the Country only, nor of any one particular order of Men 
(whether Clergy or Lait 3 and much leſs of any one particular Aan or Party 
of Men, that we can fay were ſingly and abſtractedly the Cauſe of our Ca- 
lamities; no it was too great, too univerſal, to be the Effect of little or few 
Provocations; they were therefore the Sins of the whole Nation, the Sins 
of all and every one of us, which riſing up as a Cloud from us, fell down 
again in a Shower of Judgments upon us; ſo that there is not one of us, to 
whom it may not truly be ſaid, Perditio tua ex te, thou haſt deſerved what- 
ſoever thou haſt ſuffer d: For if the beſt of us had been as good as we mighe, 
and ought to have been, it would not have been in the Power of the worſt 
of us; to have made us ſo miſerable as we were. Indeed if all of us had not 
rebelled againſt God, none of us would have rebelled againſt the King; at 
leaſt their Rebellion would not have proſpered as it did; and conſequently 
the Soveraignty would never have been ſhared amongſt ſo many, as it was. 
Which as at firſt it was the Effect of our Sins, ſo. it hath been ever ſince the 
Cauſe of our Miſeries. And as the Conſideration of the former, namely, 
that our having of many Princes, was an effect of the Sins of us all, or of 
our national Sins, will make us inſtcad of judging, condemaing, upbraiding, 


and hating one another, to judge, condemn and abhor our felves, and con- 
ſequently to juſtifie God in his Fudgments upon us all; ſo the Conſideration 
.oFthe latter, namely, that the havingrof many Princes hath been the Cauſe o 
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1 ate many and 
„in believing fo Laſily as we did, thoſe, that upon falſe pretences of 
5 by a change, aid perfwade (as the Serpent did 

Ve) our 
perhaps we had a mind to, was wanting to us. 2, It will arm us againſt 
the li 
with thoſe That ave Ziven toc 


And fly, it will make us the more tb 


[wy enſible of Gods infinite Goodneſs and Mercy, in delivering us frem 
of many (Which is, as we have 


we were in under the Thramny 
and it to be, the greateſt of National Jdagm ents,) and reſtoring us again 
to our former Freedom and Happineſs — s one Lau ful Hereditary Sovereign 


Do, which is (and I hope we Mall find vo be ſo) che greateſt of National 


AN this was my 27 Concliifion, deduced fromtheſe Words in my Team 
But by a Man of Underſtanding and ws the State thereof ſhull be 1 06 * 


nding amd Wande, Us 
ition to thoſe 


Where, (as I told you before) tt Ae rm, 
there muft needs be meant one /in Dk Perſom 


needs he meant ſuch 4 one as is a Fine, * Soweraign Pijnc 
Min hete ſpoken of is oppoſed not to wang fimply and rde 
Wan Princes. 

Aud indeed no private Perſon, tho a Nun of never ſo much Underſtan- 
Jing and Knowledge, is able to prolong à State, be 
Which requires 5 Wiſdom and Pri nee to condy 
Power and Authority to perform it. 

And yet I will not deny, but that it tn be ſetlerbnss in the Power even 
of a private Man to do much towards the Recoyery and Preſetvation, and 
conſequently the prolonging of a State; 'as We read Epuminondus the Theban 
vate Man, he reſeued his Country from the bon- 


did, when being buta pfi 
dage of che 'Lacedemonians: The like did u private Man alſb, when 


22 the 


he delivered his Country of Athens from the Thirty Tyratits: And fo did 
Camillas, whio' was not-only-a- private but a baniſhed Man, when he reco- 


vered Rome from the Gauls. 


But what need we Inſtanees out of foreign Antiquity > When we have a 
modern Example of our own (tothe honour of our Nation be it ſpoken) which - 
6quals,” and exceeds all I have named, or can name, in deſerving from his 
Prince and from his Country, by his Courage in attempting, his'Prudence - 
that generous, - glorious, and 
heroical Deſign, whereby he hath at once redeemed his Country both from 


in conducting, and his Felicity in effecting, 


Sla 


and Intamy, by reftoring the King to his People, and-the People 
to their 


great Miſerirr, will firft convince us of dür former 


r Condi 
of the Paruthſe we were in, becauſe Tomething or other, Which 


tation for the future with a Reſolution never to medidle any more 


neh, but co 


ſe that is a Work 
t ic, bye Soverdign | 


3 And withal; hath purchaſed unto himfelf Honour without 
Erivy; Setzte with Safety, and (which is the beſt Reward of Virtue in 
rkis- World) a perpetual Satisfaction and 'Complacency-in himſelf, for ha- 
ving fo nobly performedhis Buty. And thiswas indeed to be a _ wo Uni- 

er ng. 


6 
' 
| 
! 


many which” | 
the former Clauſe of my Text (peaks of of; ſo by — one ſingle Perſon muſt 
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ces, tho they thought themſelves Men 9 
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derſftanding: Whereas athers, who being Td at jaar would needs be Prin- 
f Under anding, have proves them- 

ſelves Fools; their Heads being lifted up indeed, but [o as they little thought 


they would be, and themſelves, after they had blazed and blufter'd for a 


while, going out like a ſnuff, and have left.nothing but a ftink behind em. 


before) that any private Man may do ſomething (at leaſt by his Prayers) an 
ſome private Men may do. much towards he pivleiving and orofongiale 
a State, if they be Men of Underſtandipg and Wee that is, if they un- 
derſtand and know how to ſerye their Country, by ſerving of their Prince, 

either in Peace by their Counſels, or in War by their Courages; yet it is 
the Prince himſelf, who underſtanding and knowing how to ſerve himſelf of 
Aeveral Mens Abilities in their ſeveral. Profeflions, doth indeed preſerve an 
-prolong the State of his Ae And ſuch a Prince, ſay I, is the e, 
Bleſſing of God upon a Nation: Becauſe the State or flouriſhing Condition 
of a Nation, ſaith Solomon, is preſerved and prolonged by Him. 

So chat according to the Judgment of Solomon, (that is) according to the 
1 of the wiſeſt Stateſman that ever was, or will be in the World. 
order to the prolonging of a State, there muſt, 

I. Be one Soveraign Prince. 
II. That Soveraign Prince muſt be 8 Man of Underſtanding and Knowledge. 
And then 3, he muſt ſo. make uſe of that Unlerbanding and Knowledge, 


But to return to what we have in hand; tho it. be true (as 1 have td 


+ 


and prolonged by him. 4 11 5 

And firſt, in order to the procuring and prolonging the Happineſs, of a 
Nation, it muſt have one Soveraign Prince (that is) the Government of it 
muſt be JMonarchical : And of this there needs little more to be ſaid for the 
proof of it, than what hath been ſaid already for proof of my former Con- 
cluſion, and what we our ſelves have felt already by the late Tryal we have 


* 


made of all other forms of Government ; together with the Uneaſineſs we 


: 


faund under them, and the Miſeries we have drawn upon our ſelves by em; 
from whence we may undoubcingly conclude, that at leaſt, for us of tha 
Nation, there is no other form of Gowernment but Monarchy, under wich we ever 
were, r eden fan he happy LEN 0 


„ Whsther all other forins of Government be always, and abſolutely vhlaw- 
ful, I will not take upon me to determine ; fent aut calant Domino ſud, le 
them ſtand or fall to their own Maſter :: But as Chriſt (when he wa N. 8 


1 - 
. 


whether it wore oye for a Mag to gut away his Wife), anſwer'd, 4 ine. 
pin non fuit fic ; fo may I Tay of all other forms of Government except A- 
4 principte. non Fit 6c, from the beginning there, was to fuch Goyern- 


: For as God made dar upright ar firſt, becauſe he made him after 
— Image, fo he made the Go 7 of Muntind upright at fitſt alſt 

cauſe he made it after the Image of his own Goy ich 5505 5 
s Spe 


* 


wer: nent; 
pearchical, - And wp doubt it was God's lntentjon, i Jhouſe@ 


C 2 


as that his own and his Peoples Happineſs may be procured, and preſerved, - 


8 AS ERM ON Peaches 


Teenie | W 
to be ſo; becapſz as we find no Example of any other Government of his 


approving, ſo. we find no rule of Direction for any other Government; nor 


no Precept of SubjeRion to any other Government of his preſcribing: Thoſe 
we are commanded to ſubmit to by God's Mord, being either, © Canna, os 
umpdoeries, Kings as Supream z Ox 04.7040 (44) 01 Sud ry CamMnioy, ſuch are [ent and ſet 
er ws by Kings, as is evident from the whole Book of God in general, and 
rom 1 Pet. 2. v, f;, 14. in particular. © © a | 
And indeed till the World' was above 3000 years old, there ws no other 
Government in. it but Monarchy only. For in Homers time all Greece had Kings, 
and they were the Grecians from whom the „I Aer and the oi Ne, Ariſto- 
eracy and Democracy had their beginning. For the Greeks being Men of ſubtle 
Wits and unquiet Spirits, finding Anarchy to be a curb to their Ambition, 
they deviſed ſuch forms of Government, wherein the Sowerazgn'y being not 
confin'd unto one, but ſhar'd amongſt many, every Man might hope to have 
his turn and his part in it: From the Grecians by their Colonies were theſe 
Hereſies and Immovatiens in Government derived to fome few other Nations; 
bur as they ſpread not far, ſoa they continued not long; for at the coming 


of Chrift there was nothing but Monarchy in the World; fo that Monarchy as 


it was inſtituted by God at the Creation, fo it ſeems to be reſfored by Chriſt 
at the Redemption of Mankind, and to be recommended both by the Father 
and the Son as the beſt and only form of Government for all Nations. And 
indeed Nature it ſelf doth ſeem to recommend it, and that not only becauſe 
every Species of all Creatures whatfoever ſeems to have a Subordination to 
ſomè one of the ſame kind; but likewiſe becauſe amongſt Men alſo, thoſe 
that have no other rule but the Light of Nature to live by, I mean, thoſe of 
America, and other lately diſcovered Nations, as there be none of them 
Without ſome Government, ſo none of them have any other form of Govern- 
, m BI a a 3 * 
Now as Monarchy is more natural and more according to divine Inſtitution; 
and. conſequently a better form of Government than any other; ſo of Mo- 
'narchies, that which is by Succeſſion is much more natural and much more 
according to divine Inſtitution, than any other kind of Monarchy, I mean, than 
that which either is by Uſurpation, or by Ek#im. © © 
And fuſt it is better than Monarchy by Uſurpation:; for as no Man can take to 


o 


Bimaſelf the Honour or Office of a 20 1 fo much leſs can any Man take to him 


felf the Honour or Office of a King; but he muſt have it from God himſelf, either 
by God's on immediate Deſignation, as Aoſes and e pers (for the 
udge, were Kings) and as Saul and David had; or by God's ordinary way 
ofDiſpenſation, which was by Succeſſion of Chiſdren unto their Fathers: Ac- 
.cordigg unto which Method, as Families grew into Nations, ſo PaternalGo« 
wrrament grew into Regal, and 8 an Uſurper, as he hath no claim 
49, ihne ut itut ion, lo he hath no Title to divine Benediction or Proteſtion. 
Ana ſides, becauſe what is gotten by the Szyord, mutt be maintained by 
wor 


- 


7, an Uſurpe muſt be a Tyrant, whether he will, or no. Laſtly, a 


Monarchy 
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Sword, ſaith our Saviour. Mat. 26. 52. 5 | 

Again, as Monarchy by Uſurpation is Res fine titulo, ſo Monarchy by Election 
is tirulus ſine re, a Title without the Thing; for Elective Kings are but Condi- 
tional Kings; and Conditional Kings are no Kings, Beſides, a King is to have 
the Pomer of Life and Death, which none, that have it not themſelves, can 
give. unto him: And therefore, how he that is Elected by thoſe that have not 
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Nonareby by Uſirpation is Res ſme titulo, a Poſſeſſiom without a Title; which 
ſeldom 1 or ends well, for he that Fakes the Sword ball periſi by the 


the Power of Life and Oeatb, comes to have the Power of Life and Death, and 


conſequently how he comes to be a King, is, as I conceive, not eaſie to 
imagine. But ſuppoſing an Elective King, to be indeed a King; yet conſide- 
ring firſt, the Dangers and Inconveniences of Inter- regnum s or Ceſſations of 
Government betwixt the Peath of one King and the Election of another; aly, 
the Fa#iouſneſs and Partiality of the Eleclors, together with the Evy and Emu- 
lation of the Competitors ;. zly, the necsſſity of him that is choſen, to gratifie 
thoſe that choſe him, with the prejudice of thoſe that were againſt him. And 
laſtly, conſidering that every Alive Ring hath a. particular Intereſt of his. 
own; divided from that of the Publick, and conſequently, that it is more 
than probable, that he will have more reſpect to the Iatereſt of his Family, 
wherein he is to be ſucceeded by his Children, than to that of the Kingdom, 
wherein he may be ſucceeded by à Stranger; conſidering all theſe things, 
I ſay, we may well conclude, that a Monarchy is the beſt form of Government, 
10 ſucceſſive, hereditary Monarchy u the beſt form of Monarchy 3 becauſe where 
there is an wndoubted Right, there is no need of Fyranny to ſupport it, as 
there is in an Uſurpation; and.becauſe, where the Princes and the Publick: 
Intereſt is the ſamel as it is in Hereditary Monarchy )there is no need of defrauding 
the one, to provide for the other, as there is in Eleftive Kingdoms. 

But yet even of an one may be more deſirable titan an- 
other, as a Political rather than a Defpotical; for a Deſpotical Monarch governs 
his Subjects as a Mager dot his Serwants, arbitratily according to his own: 
Will and Pleaſure, whether it be right-or wrong; but'a Political Monarch 
governs his Subjects as a Father doth his Children, by equal and juſt Laws, 
made with their on conſent to them, the former is the Government of the: 
Turk and Muſcovite ; the latter is, or ought to be the Government of all 
Chriſtian Kings; I am ſure it is of ours; and therefore ſuch 4 kind of Monarchy: 
as Ours, is not only the moſt jaſt and reaſonable, but the moſt plagſble and 
popular Government of all others. Eſpecially, if the Supream Governor be ſo 


qualified, as he ought to be, and that is (faith Solomon) if he be a A of 


Under ſtanding and Knowledge.  __ 91227 
And firſt; he would have him to be a Man; for wee unto thee, O. Land, 
(faith the ſame Wiſe Man) when thy King « a Child, Eccleſiaſtes 10. 16. Bu: 
blefſed art thou, O Land, (faith he in the very next Words) when tby Ning it 
the Son of Nobles; ſo that it ſeems Solomon would have bs Prince, neither to 
be. a Child, nor an Upſtart, or a Man meanly born; not a: Chiu becauſe. 
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even then his Anthority, though it maybe Abuſed, is to be Obeyedy not an 
Up art or a Man of mean Birth, becauſe fuch a one being to gavern rer Nen 
than bimſelf, he thinks there is no way to preventtheir Contempt of him, but 
by making himſelf by his Cruelty to be-feared by them; ud hence it is that 
Aſperiut nibil eſt humili chm ſurgit in altum, mean Perſons, when they are 
mightily Exalted, become Cruel and Inſolent, and Imperious in their own 
Defence; whereas thoſe, that are Bors great, need not venture the being 
Hated, for fear of not being Reverenc'd by their Subjects, who have al- 
ways an inbred Reverence to the Royal Blood and Family (if they be not 
Debauch'd from it;) even whilſt the Prince is but a Child; and much 
more if he be a Man, anda Man before he is a Ring; A Manat his full Growth 
of Mind as well as of Body, and of Body as well as of Mind; even juft ſuch 
an ene, as we may imagine Adam to have been, when he was newly made 
Monarch of the World; but till a King be a Man, we know not what kind of 
Man he will be, either for his Perſon or for his Parts ; whereas when we ſee 
him a Man, and ſuch a Man as we would wiſh to be our King, though he 
had not been Born. to be ſo, 'we are very unworthy of * het we be got very 
Thankful to God for him. We know, that the Comlineſs and Gracefufneſʒ 
of a private Man's Perfon, and much more of a Prince's, doth exceedingly 
either excuſe the DefeAs; or ſet off the excellency of his Parts, and wonder- 
fully endears him. And whatſoever he does or ſays unto his People; for, 
Gratiar ęſt pulebro veniems ds corpore wirtus ; the fame things ſaid or done by a 
comely or uncomely, by a gtaceful or ungraeeſul Perſon, have very different 
Operations and Effects inthe Minds of Men. Philip de Comines tells us, that 
our Edward TV: (who, as he ſaith, was the goodlieſt Gentleman that ever he 
he ſaw) got twice Poſſeſſion of London and the Crown, by the fawour of the 
People, whom the Beauty and Excellency of his Shape had gain d unto bim: 
So that ĩt is a great Felicity ina Sovereign Prinee, when it eannot be ſaid of 
him, as it was of Galbs, Galba' ingenium male babitat; but rather, that he hach 
firmam Principe dig nam, à Shape worthy of a Prinee ; ſuch an 6ne 35 SU had, 
then whom, (faith the Text) there 21 not a goodlier perſon amang all the chililren 
af I{rail j as well fot the ſymmetry of his Limbs, as the tallneſs of his Stature 
or ſuch an one as Alſalom was, in whom (befides his goodly Head of Hair 
from the ſole of is foot to the crm of his bead (ſaith the Text) there was no le- 
vin: And no doubt it was by this ſilent Rhetorick (I mean, the Comelineſs 
and Gracefulneſs of his Perfon) as well as by his Courteons and Fair Lan- 
guage; that he fole oway the Hearts of the People, which tho' it ill hecame a 
Fuhyect, yet nothing can more become a Soveraign Prince, than to have jt in 
his Power to Captivate by his Looks, and by his Words the Hyarts of his 
People at his Pleaſare, without being zt any Charge at all for it. 
But if beſides Comelineſs and Gracefulneſß ef Shape; Ghee and At 
ſabikty of Speech and Behaviour, together with Gravity, and yet. Serenity, 
and Benigneſs of Aſpect, there be à Vigorous Manlineſs in his Mi and a 


Promiſe of Long Liſe in the Healthfalneſs of his Conſtitution, I know _ 
* what 
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what is to be wiſhed for more, but that he may have Mentem ſanam in corpore 

ſem, that the Beauty of his Mind may be anſweraple to the Beauty of his 

dy ; as it will be, if he be 4 Aden of Underſtanding and Knowledge, or ſuch an 

ng, as underſfiends and knows how to make Himlelf and his People Happy. : 
nd Firſt, he muſt be a Mas of Unierfanding, and then of Knowledre: Be- 


cauſe, if. a Man have not ſome Meaſurs of Underſtanding, he is not capable 


of Rncasledge; 2s we ſee Natural Fools and Madmen are not. Again, tho 
a Man have Undenfnding to ſuch a Degree,: as to make him capable af the 
Knowledge of many things that are well werth the Knowing, yet if he have 
not Judgment and Diſcret ion to make uſe of that Knowledge, or if that Knowledge 
make him never a whit the Miſer, it were as good for Himſelf, and the Word 
too, that he ne nothing: For, though a Man have read never ſo many Books. 
and ſeen never ſo many OGountries, and ſearch d never ſo man Languages. 
and. gone through ne ver ſo many Atts and Sciences; yet if he be not naturally 
a Aan f Fudgment and Underſtanding, he may be a Fool for all this; nay, he 
may be a much more incurable Fool, than he would be otherwiſe ; becauſe his 
knowing ſo much makes him think himſelf Wiſe, when indeed he is not: And 
this is ſuch a Fool, as Solomon ſaith, Tho pon brey him: ira Morter, Jet uill mot bis 


Foolifhngfs Yopart from him; Prov. 27. 2. which, makes good our Engliſh Proverb, 
that the grevreſtGleths, are not aways tberviſeſt Men 3 or as ĩt is more ſherplꝝ æx- 


preſs din the Scoreb Dialect, arounce of Mother Wit is worth a pound of Clergy: 


gain, becauſe there may be a bad as well as a good uſe made of a Man's 
derſtanding and of bis Enowledge too; therefore if a Man have 


A 
natural 


- 


not ſuch an Underſtanding, as to make a right uſe ofhis Wit and of his Know- 
ledge, in order to his on, and. thePublick 


Man and the World too, that he had no Undetſtanding nor Knowledge at 


all; for theſe are the Men, whoſe Underſtanding and Knowledge the De- 
vil makes uſe of, as he doth of his own Serpentine ſubtilty for the diſturbing, 


. diftrating;. and confounding of States and Kingdoms. But the-Underſtan- 


ding my Text ſpraks: e and-prolongi States and Kingdoms. And 


therefore hy a Aan of Underſtanding in my Text, is meant one that may be 
ona not in a Natural Senſe only, bat in a Moral and Theolo- 


gical Senſe alſo; one that hath good Morals, as well as good Intellectuals; one 
that is not Biaſſed by his own Paſſions, nor ſwayed by the flattery of others; 


one chat wan, and doth conform his Mil and Affection unto his Reaſon, and 
his Regfon it ſelf to Gol's Mill revealed in his Word; as knowing, his on 


Reaſon may deceive him, but God's Mord rightly underſtood (which is God's | 


Reaſon) cannot. 


. To conchade; by 2 Man of Underſtanding in my Text, is meant one that , 
hath an underſtanding Heart, as well as an wnderſtanding Head, Vir cendatu, 2s 


the old Latins called a wiſe Man. And indeed generally through the whole 
Scxipture; Maiſdom is aſcribed to the Heart, or ſeated in the Heart; thereby 


implying; that true Miſdom conſiſteth rather in Practice than Sprenlation, * | 
9 4 


in doipg-0ur DU rather than in ]νůMg of. it; ſo; that a Man may = 
54 very 


good, it were better for ſucha 
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very wiſe Man in the Senſe ofthe World (as all crafty Men ate) though ne- 
ver ſo Falſe and Wicked and a very Fool inthe Senſe of the Scripture, which 

calls every good Man a wiſe Man, and every wicked Man a Fool, according to 
| that of DAVID, The fool hath ſaid in his Heart there is no God, Palm 14. and 
| according to that of Fob, To fear the Lord, that is wiſdom, and to depart from 

Evil that is underſtanding, Job 28. 28. And that's indeed the underftanding 
| a Sovereign Prince ought to have in order to the making himſelf and his Peo- 
ple happy; but mr exeluſfody to à good natural Underſtanding, for he muſt 
have that too; becauſe otherwiſe; he tliat is to ſee with other Mens Eyes, 
and to hear with other Mens Ears, and to execute his Commands by other 
| Mens Hands (as Princes do,) may eaſily, and will frequently be impos'd up- 

on, unleſs he be able to Diſcern clearly, and to judge rightly of Men, as well 
as things, andiof their Morals, as well as their Intellectuals: For an under- 
anding Prinoe will take heed how he truſts or employs a vitious or an impious 
| Perſon in any Charge of Importance; becauſe where he ſecs neither Pery 

nor Honeſty, he can never be ſecure of ſuch a Man's Fidelity any longer, 
than ſuch a Man's own Tusereſt and the Princes is the ſame. 

-:- Beſides, a Prince that hath not a ſound and ſolid Judgment of hi own, tho 
| dhe Have never fo wiſe a Counſel, yet he can never: be fure that he is well ad- 

-viſed by them. Becauſe the wiſeſt and beſt Men are but Men, that is, ſuch 
as may have an Eye to tbemſelves, and their own particular Intereſt, more 
| than to the Publick : But the Kings, and the Publick Intereſt being always 
| the fame, if he be a Aan of Underſtanding, he will eaſtly diſcern, whether the 
| Counſel, that is given him, be in order to the Pablick Intereff, or no; and 


| - accordingly, either admit it, or reject it. And therefore” the Queſtion, 
| Whether it be better for the People to have a weak King and a wiſe Coun- 
| * cil, or a wiſe King and a weak Council, is very well decided by Machi- 


cee vel, that of the Two, it'is much better to have awiſe King, and a weak Coun- 


| © eil though indeed, it be not to be imagined, but that a w/e King will al- 
| ways have 2 w/e Council: For if he do not find them fo, he will quickly 
_ make them ſo. But that orber Queſtion, Whether a Prince ought to be Vr- 
© ruous and Religious indeed, or in appearance only, is very ill decided, by the 
| 4 ſame Macbiadel: As if it were neceſſary indeed for a Prince to appear Vir- 
duo and Religious, but not neceſſary for him to be ſo; whereas no doubt 
t it. be neceſſary for him to appear Virtuous and Religious, it muſt needs be 
| much more neceſſary for hit to be Virtuous and Religious: For whatſoever 
| advantages ke may have upon che People by ſeeming ſo, the fame and more 
| he may have by being ſo, beſides the Bleſſing of God upon him and his Peo- 
| ple 1 Bat this Adacbiavel perhaps did either not think of, or not 
geñdes, Lcannot fee how a Prince can be ſaid to be a Man of Underſlamding, 
if he do not Maſter his Paſſions by his Reaſon, and if he do ſo he muſt neęds be 
- Victuous indeed, and not in Appearance only; neither do I ſee, howWa Prince 
eſpecially a Chriſtian Prince, that believes there is a Providence e | 
TY | U 8 
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Judgment hereafter, can be a Man off Underſtanding if he do not ſeek the Pro- 
tection, and Aſſiſtance of the One, and endeayour to Secure himſelf from 
the danger of the other; and if he do ſo, he muſt of neceſſity be Religious 
in Deed, and not (as Macbiavel would have him) only ſeem to be ſo. 
But it is Solomon 's, not Machiavel's PRINCE we ſpeak of; and therefore 
he muſt be a Man of Underſtanding, not in Machiavel's Senſe (which is to be 
a Man of Falſhood and Diſſimulation) but in Solomon's Senſe, which is to be 
a Man of Virtne and Religion. And then he will be Wiſe for the Preſent, 
and Wiſe for the Future, Wile for Himſelf, and Wiſe for his People alſo. 
Eſpecially, if he be a Man not of Underſtanding only, but of Knowledge al- 
ſo; and indeed if he be a Man of Underſtanding, he will be a Man of Know- 
ledge ; for he will underſtand that his Underſtanding it ſelf muſt be perfected 
by Knowledge. For though the Underſtanding be Naturally, Morally, and 
Relipiouſly never fo well diſpoſed; yet ſeeing of it ſelf it is but a meer Ca- 
pacity, it can inform the Soul of no more, than what it ſelf is inform'd of by 
the Senſes, becauſe Nibil eft in intellectu, quod non prius fuit in ſenſu ; this kind 
of Knowledge is neither Innate, nor infus d, but acquir'd : So that as a Man 
muſt have a good Underſtanding to make him capable of Knowledge, and to en- 
able him to make a good uſe of chat Knowledge; ſo he muſt have Knowled 
likewiſe, to furniſh, improve and perfe& his Underſtanding. And therefore 
a Soveraign Prince, eſpecially a great Monarch, who hath many Millions 
of Bodies and Souls too, under his Conduct; as he ought to have a clear, a 
ſound, a folid and a capacious Underjtanding ; ſo ought that Capacity to be fil- 
led, and beautifyed and adorned with the beſt, the choiceſt, the moſt neceſ- 


ſary and moſt excellent Notions, Maxims and Habits, that humane Nature 


is capable of, or moral Induſtry can attain unto. For ſeeing no humane Ca- 
pacity is comprehenſive enough to excel in all :bings ; therefore the moſt Ex- 
cellent Perſons will apply themſelves to the Knowledge of the moſt Excellent 
things, that is, ſuch as beſt become them, and ſuch as moſt concern them. T 


remember I have read that Philip of Macedon finding his Son Alexander play= 


ing skilfully upon the Lute, art thou not aſham'd my Son ( ſaid he) to be ſo ckilful 
a Maſician? Thereby implying, that to looſe their precious time in learning 
little and low Arts doth not become Princes. 5 

The truth is, that all Knowledge worthy of a Prince is reducible to theſe 
Two Heads, the Art and Science of governing himſelf, and the Art and Sci- 
ence of governing bis People. | 


In order to the governing of himſelf, he is toconſider himſelf either as he 


is a Man, and as he ſtands in relation to God only; or as he is a Prince, and 


ftands in relation to God and Men alſo. 


In the Firſt of theſe Conſiderations, he is to deveſt himſelf, of all his M- 


jeſty, and to look upon himſelf as made of the ſame Clay, and of the ſame 
brittle Conſtitution that other Men are ; that he came into the World as other. 
Men did, and muſt go out of the World as other Men do; for though Prin- 
ces are called Gods, yer they ſhall dye like Men, ſaith one that was a Prince him- 


menden 


Are 
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are to be judged hereafter; and Judged by One, who is no reſpeffer rel, 
5 


Secondiy, By keeping à ſtrict Guard and Watc 


and from whom h Sebrets can be Bid. And for this reaſon a Prince is to con- 
Ader how careful he is to be ef governing bimmſelf, not according to that Li- 
cence, which his Exemption from the alty of bumane Laws may prompt 


hint to, but according to that ſtrictneſs which the ſeverity of the Divine Ju- 


ſtice doth require of lim, For thoſe that can be puniſhed by none but God, ſhall 
© be ſure to be moſt ſtwerely puniſhed by God, if becauſe they can be puniſhed by none 


par him, they preſume the more to Sin agalnſt bim. 


And therefore the beſt way for a Soveraign Prince, who is not ſubje& to 


the Judgment of Men, to ſecure himſelf from the Judgment of God, is to 


Mes, himſelf, and to exerciſe his Kingly Authority, firft wizbin and upon 
Firſt, by Curbing, Reſtraining, and Regulating the Inordinateneſs and 


Immoderateneſs of his own Paſſions. 


his Eyes may not look after Vanity, nor his Ears hearken unto Flattęry. 


h over his own Senſes, that 


And Thirdly, By carefully fortifying himſelf againſt a! Temprations, eſpe- 


cially ſuch, as are moſt agreeable unto him, and therefore moſt likely to Pre- 
vail with him. Always remembring; that Fortior eſt qui ſe, quam qui fortiſſima 


vincit Menia, that Conqueſt is the Glory of Pringes, and that no Conqueſt is 


fo glorious as that over a Man's on Self; © For he that hath once maſter d him= © 


* /elf,, will afterwards find nothing too hard for him. 
But this Conſide ration is common to Princes with other Men; 


And therefore, Secondly, he is to confider himſelf as he is a Prince, and as 


he ftands in relation to his People and to God too; I mean, as ha is God's Re- 


preſemative unto the People, and to govern the People in God's ſtead. Now as 


in the former Conſideration he could not be too bumble, ſo in this Conſidera- 
tion, he cannot be too Majeftical, nor too careful of keeping up the Dignity . 


of his Quality, nor in exacting that Reverence-Which is due to God's Vicege- 


rent from the greateſt '#s well as from the meaneſt of his Subjects; For rant; - 
eris allis, quant+ tibi fueris, is a Truth, which all Men in Authority, . N | 


Soveraign Princes, ought to conſider, and to behave themſelves accor 


ingly ; - 


doing nothing-unworthy of their Greatneſs; or that may leſſen them in the 


Eyes of their People. For there be many things that are not only excuſable, 


but commendable in private Men that are not ſo in Princes. And even of 
things that are lawful in themſelves, all are not expedient for all Perſons of 
all Conditions. And here the Rule is, That ſuch things chat are moſt agree- - 
Able to our Inclination, are to give place to ſuch things as beſt become our - 


- 


Condition, eſpecially when our Condition is ſuch as that many Thouſands 


beſides our ſelveès are concern d in it. It is a notable faying that of Nebemiab. 


Shiowld fuch a Mis us fler? Nehem. 6. 11. And Twifh that all Men i Autho- 


rity, py org Prins, would have that Reverence,uatoutheta-: 
t or Tem. 


Nee 8 7 
uch Manas I, 
thats 


ſelves and to their quality, as when any. Suggeſtion from w 
ptation from without, pts them to the doing of l 
em, tlie yu ſay unto themſel ves as Nebemiab did, ſhull 


—_ 
* 
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that am the Repreſentative 
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God, and therefore ought to be like. God in Greats 
in rewarding thoſe that do w 


neſs, in Goodneſs, in Ju ice, in Narren 
all I 


and in puniſhing thoſe that do evil, ſhall I do any thing that is either Mean, 


or Sinful, or Unjuſt, or Cruel, or that * any way diſhonour the Perſon I 
- repreſent? Again, ſhall ſuch a Man as I, t 
vern others, ſhew my ſelf ſo weak, as not to be able to govern my fe 


at am appointed by God to go- 


and mine own Paſſions? Laß iy, Shall ſuch a Man as I, that am to be an Ex- 
ample to all others, carry my ſelf ſo that others by m 5 may be th 
worſe Subjects unto God, and conſequently the 5 Subjects unto my ſel 

alſo? God forbid ; for ſeeing how apt the People are to fallow the Example 
of their Prince, eſpecially in that which is evil; Princes ought, for their 


Peoples ſake, as well as for their own, to be very careful how they behave 


themſelves, eſpecially in publick, where all Mens Eyes are upon them. But 


becauſe the People, tho' they are apt enough to follow the ill, yet they are 


not ſo apt to follow the good example of their Princes; it is not enough 
for a Prince to be a good Man, and conſequently to give a good example; 
but he muſt be a goed Prince ; that is, ſuch a one as. knows how to make his 
Subjects ſuch as they ſhould be, by the ſeverity of his Laws, if they will 
not be perſwaded to be ſo by his example. Eli we know was a good Man, 
and ſo was our Henry VI. but neither of them was a good Prince, and 
therefore they were both of them unhappy in themſelves, in their Families, 
and in their Subjects. So that a Prince is not only to go before his People 
by way of example, but he is to make them follow him, by countenan» 
cing, encouraging, employing, and rewarding thoſe that are virtuous,pious, 


induſtrious, and Men able and willing to do God and Him ſervice, either 
in the Church or State; as likewiſe to diſcountenance, diſcourage, caſhiere, 


and puniſh ſuch as are vicious, and impious, eſpecially atheiſtical and pro- 
fane Perſons, who are the Plague-ſores of Courts and States, and ſuch as 
ought to be abhorr'd by all Men, eſpecially by Princes ; who being God's 
Vicegerents, are above all other things to take care of God's Honour and 
Worſhip, and conſequently not to ſuffer thoſe that openly either deny him 
or affront him, to live under their Protection, and much leſs to receive any 
countenance or favour at all from them. * 

By this means, one good Prince will do more good towards a publick 
Reformation both in Church and State, than never ſo many or never fo good 
Preachers (without ſuch a Prince) will do, or can do. As appears by the 
many Reformations that were made in the Kingdom and Church of Judah, 
whereas none at all were made in the Kingdom and Church of 1/-ae/ ; the 
realon whereof was, not becauſe there were not as good Preachers, and 
as great Prophets, but becauſe there were not as good Kings in Iſrael as 
there were in 7udah : For Iſrael had its Elijah's and Eliſha's, the greateſt of: 
Prophets; but it had not its Hezekiah's and Joſſab's, the molt pious of Kings; 


ald they are pious and good Kings that muſt make a pious and good Peo- 


+ 


ple,” by providing ſuch ſubordinate Governors under themſelves both in 
Church and State, I mean ſuch Magiſtrates and Judges for the one, and ſuch 
Ro : Biſhops 
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Biſhops and Angers for the other, as may give a, good account 


- 
- 


| of the 
eat Truſt which by God and the King is committed to their care. 
And now when a Soveraign Prince knows how to govern himſelf both 
in relation to God and to his People, he will the better know how to govern - 
— 98 in relation to Eine and in order to His own and their Hap- 


: 


* And 2% indeed is the Knowledge which is proper and peculiar to Princes 
25 they are Princes. Excndant-alit ſpirantia mollius era, &. Let others excel 
in other Arts; but in Arte bend imperandi, in the Art of Governing well, (which + 
is Ars Aeli e, the Miſtris of all Arts,) Princes ought to excel all Men. 

| Tu regere imperio * Romane memento; 

Parcere ſubjectis, & debellare ſuperbos : 
He tibierumt Artes, | 5 

But no Man can excel in any Art that doth not ſtudy it, and with inten- 
tion of Mind apply himſelf to it, by making uſe of thoſe Means that are ne- 
seſſary for the acquiring of it, and for the making of himſelf perfect in it. 1 
temember Xenophon in his K, EC obſerving that all kind of Cartel are or- 
dinarily and eaſily govern d by tllofe that have the charge of them, without 
Kebelling againſt them, or Revolting from them; and yet that Societies of Men, 
whio are reaſonable Creatures (and for that Reaſon one would think much more 
governable)are rarely and difficultly kept in order by their Princes, ſeems very 
much to wonder at it: But then conſidering likewiſe, that Cyrus (of whom 
he writ) did govern infinite multitudes of Men of ſeveral Nations, Langua- 
ges, and Manners, as eaſily and quietly as ever any Herd of Cattel was go- 
ern d by tlieir Herdſman, he concludes it is neither impoſſible nor very diff- 
altto do as he did, if Princes would ſtudy the Art of Governing, and apply” 
chemſelves to it, and were as well qualified for it as he was. 

+ So that in order to Governing well, a Prince maſt firſt be qualified for it, 
and Secondly he muſt mind it, and make it his buſineſs by applying himſeit” 
to it. | 

To Qualiß him for it, many things are neceſſary, eſpecially theſe Two: 
Ni, The Knowledge of humane Nature in general, how it works, and how it is 
vrought upon; and Secondly, the Knowledge of the particular Genius and Diſpo- 
Aion Of the People he is to govern. ' | 

In order to the former, it is a great Felicity when a Prince, before he be- 
gins to govern at H:me, hath: feen much of the World Abroad, eſpeciallythoſe 
Parts of the World with which he is likely to have moſt to do; when he hat 
leurn'd their Languages,” obſerved their Manners; by Converſing witch them! 
in their Camps; and in their Courts, and hath conſidered their Iutereſts, both 
as they relate to his own, and to other Nations. This is a greatad 8 +E>;: 
lay, in order to his future Government, when a Prince happens to have en 
an Education. And hence it is that both Homer and Virgil (the one in lis iyi 
and the other in his Æneat) meaning to give us the Pattern or Iden of u perſedt 
Hrinee, they make them both to be long abroad amongſt. Foreign Natives, before? 
they ſettle · at Home; and fo was our Hen VH, one of our n { 9 
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Neither is it amiſs for a Prince, in order to the felicity of his future Gowerr:« * 
ment, to be for a time under a Cloud, and to be hardned both in his Body and 
his Mind by ſuffering Affliction, and thereby to know his Friends from his 
Enemies, both at home and abroad; an importatit advantage, which no 
Prince that never was in Adverſity, can have, or make ule of. Beſides, 
Princes that are bred up in that School of Affliction, are commonly much 
more prudent, and patient, and wary, and thrifty, and more inclinable to 
Piety; to Charity, to Clemency, to Modeſty, and Moderation in time of 
Proſperity, and to all other Moral and Religious Virtues, than they would 
be otherwiſe, And therefore we ſee that God thought fit to bree up the 
Man after his own Heart in this School of Afſiction ; and perhaps it was his bree- 
ding in this School that made him to be fo: However, it is evident, that 
even after he was King, God would not admit him to the Exerciſe of his 
Kingly Power, till he had ſpent ſome years under this Diſcipline; which is 
the very Caſe of our preſent Soveraign, as well as it was Davids ;-and there- 
fore I doubt not but God had the ſame Deſign in the breeding oſ them 
both; namely, to make them as glorious afterwards by their Ad ions, as 
they had been formerly by their Suferings: Neither do I doubt, but our Da- 
vid will do as that other David tells us he did, He will rule us prudently with ” 
all his Pour. Plal. 78. 71. 5 IE 

But Ars longa, Vita brevis; no one Princes own Experience is ſufficient to 
make him a Maſter of this Art: He muſt take in therefore the Experience of 
former Ages, as well as of his own, and conſequently he muſt ſpend ſome 
time in Books as well as in buſineſs ; eſpecially in Hifories, whereby he ſhall 
be truly and impartially inform'd, how, and by what means ſome Princes in 
all Ages have made themſelves happy and glorious, and others have made them 
ſelves miſerable and infamous: And (conſidering that ordinarily the ſame Cau- 
ſes produce the ſame Effects) a wiſe Prince will imitate'them in his A&ions, 
to whom he defires to be moſt like in his Fortune and Reputation. 

More eſpecially he ought to acquaint himſelf with the Hiſtories of bis own © 
Nation, that he may not be a Stranger at home, but may know the particular” 
temper and humour of his own People, and how he is to apply himſelf ro 
them, to make himſelf honour'd, and obeyed, and beloved by them; care- 
fully obſerving which of his Predeceſſors were ſo, and which of them were 
not ſo, and what difference it was in their Actions, which produced that 
difference in their Subjects Aﬀections, and in their own Fortunes. | 

But of all other Books, let him eſpecially acquaint himſeif with the Book © 


G; which David (tho' no Prince had leſs time to ſpare from Action) 


wr Ac 


made his daily ſtudy, nay he ſtudied it night and day, as himſelf tells us: And 
good Reafon had he to do fo ; for by reading this Book be came to have more 
Underſtanding than all his Teachers, Plalm 119. 99. as he tells us in one place; 
nay to have mere Wiſdom than'all the' Antients, verſe 109. when he was yet 
ang; as e tells us in another place; and to be wiſer than all bis Enemies, 
verſ. 98. (not excepring Achitophel himſelf) as he tells us in a third place. 
But the all-that is Written in Gods Book was wrſtte for our lafrufion, 
che 2. | ge yew 
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5 8 all of it was not Witten for the Inſtruction of Kings, as they are 
Fings, I wiſh Kings would and leiſure to read ſo much of it at leaſt, as was 
Written of Kings, or by Kings; I mean the Books of the Kings and Chronicles, 
wherein they will find the heſt Direction they can have in point of Gevern- 
ment by way of Example; together wich the Eau of David, and the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon, wherein they will find the beſt Inſtruction that can be gi- 
ven them in order to the fame end, by way of Precept and Counſet, Or if 
. this be ſtill too much, that they would but read once a week the Votum Davidis, 
that Vom of David, (as I may ſo call it) I mean the 101 Pſalm, which tho 
it be but a very ſhore one, ye as I conceive, what moſt concerns a King, 
in order to the governing f Himſelf, his Family, and his Kingdoms, is 

either expreſly or virtually contained in it. | 


| 
| And now when a Lawful Hereditary Soveraign Prince is thus qualified, when 
he is of as Antient and as Royal an Extraction as any Prince can be (as ha- 
ving all the Royal Blood of Europe concentred in his Veins) when he is comely _ 
in his Perfon, healthful and vigorous in his Conſtitution, eful and 
_ obliging in his Behaviour, of a clear, ſound, and ſolid Unde ding, im- 
proved by an extraordinary Education, ſeaſoned by Affliction, confirmed 
; and perfected by the Knowledge of Men, Books, and Buſineſs ; when a 
| Prince, I fay, 7: bur qualified, and withal intends the Work he hath to do, 
l 


by an actual Application of his Mind to it, and by a careful and conſtant 
Proſecution of it, have we not reaſon to believe that ſuch a Prince is mark d 
out by the Divine Providence for ſome Great and Glorious Work or other? 
And what can be a greater or more glorious Work, than the ſettling and 
prolonging the State of a great Empire, after it hath been fo much, and ſo 
long ſhaken and ſhatter'd, as this of ours hath been? And what more evi- 
dent Prognoſticks can we have, that this, and none but this is the Man 
mark'd ont by Heaven for the effecting of this great and glorious Work, 
than thoſe, which the Star at his Birth did point to, and whichwe our ſelves 
Have fince ſeen come to paſs with our own Eyes? Eſpecially in the Two 
moſt Memorable and moſt Remarkable Particulars. Imean, ft, his almoſt 
miraculous Preſervation from many and great Dangers, eſpecially in, and afrer 
the Battle of Worceſter: And aly, his as much if not more miraculous Reſtitution 
to his Crown, after his 24 Exile, The immediate Hand of God indeed was 
viſible in them both; but (as I think) more ſignally and more remarkably any, 
the latter, than in the former; for many Princes perhaps have in as wonder-y 
ful a manner eſcaped as great dangers; but was it ever heard of in the #orld\» RH; 


vernment it ſelf of his Kingdom hath been ſo often changed, and after sg 
new Generation of Men, that knew not Joſepb, was ſprung up in it gay 
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that even when the moſt violent Men againſt him, and moſt iris 
Men to him were in Poſſeſſion of the preſertPuxer, and were Adnet oe BY 
Abjuration of him, that then, even then, I ſay, ſo beyond and abgyethedopent 36 
of his Friends, ſo contrary to the Deſires ar Expectations of his Enemies; 
and ſo much to the Amazement af the whole World, he ſhould beſo auge =” 
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© invited, {6 magnificently conducted, fo eriwmphantly received, and To joy- - 
fully and univerſally acknowledged and welcomed by all the Subjects; and 
all this wichout Blood, without Blows, without Bargain, and without any Ob- 
En at all to any foreign Prince or State for it? And is not this as much as 
if God ſhould have ſaid to us in plain terms, behold the Man; behold your Ring; 
| behold Churles the Sufferer, the Son of Charles the Martyr; the Grand- child of 
Fame the Wiſe on the one ſide, and of Henry the Great on the other, and Heir 
to the feveral Excellencies of them both: Behold the Man, that muft build up 
the Walls of Feruſalem, and make up the Breaches in Sion, 7 57 and 
ſettling-whatfoever is yet wanting, either in regard of our Civil Concern- 
ments, or our Spiritual: Behold the Man, that muſt cure all our Jealouſies, 
baniſn all our Fears, confirm all our Hopes, and ſettle all our Diſtractions? 
Tone I Behold the Man, that was deſign'd by the Divine Providence, that 
hath been preſerved by the Divine Power, that is qualified by the Diving 
Wiſdom, and brought home again to us by the Divine Goodneſs and Mer- 
Cy, to ſettle and prolong the State of the Three Kingdoms. 3 
The Srare, I fay ; and that 1ſt, as it ſignifies the Government id ſelf in the 
Eſſential and Legal Frame and Conſtitution of it: And 2ly, as it ſignifies 
' the ourwurd Splendor of that Government, ariſing from Peace, Plenty, Wealth, 
Strength, Security, Reputation, and whatſoever other Ingredients there 
are, to make a Nation happy. 2 reer ge ee de e ebe, 
But 1ſt, the State muſt be ſettled in the former of theſe Notions, as it fig- 
-  nifies its Antient Legal and Eſſential Conſtitution, before it can be ſettled 
in the latter; T mean, in its outwerd Splendor and Proſperity. All we have 
fuffered under ſo many Changes hitherto, hath been to no purpoſe, if we 
do not yet believe this Truth, if we are not yet grown fo much wiſer than 
we were, as to be convinc'd, that our Old Government, without any Al- 
teration at all in the Fundamentals of it, is beft for us: And by the old Go- 
vernment, I mean the thing, as well as the name gf Monarchy; and that in 
all its Parts, as well as in ſome of them; you cannot have the old Govern- 
ment in the Civil Part of the State, if you have it not in the Ecclefaftical ; 
either can the King be ſupreme in one, unleſs he be ſupreme in both: For 
where there are to Supremes, there can be »o Monarchy, Now we know, 
| that "Monarchy is from God, and therefore we may know, that whatſoever 
i Deſtructive to Monarchy, or Inconſiſtent with Monarchy, is nat from God, 
&cauſe God's Ordinances cannot deſtroy or claſh one againſt another. Burt 
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Thanks be to God and the King for it, our old Government is already re- ,* 
n in boch the Parts of it; and yet it cannot properlythe ſaid to be reſored, 


45 el ir de led, as it was before; and ſettled a it was before, Lam afraid, 
ow” ir * de it 1 ze: And when our Good Old Government Civil 
| and Ectlefiaftical is once ſettled ; then, but not til then, we may expect, that 
tient Splendor and Honour, together with the Peace, Proſperity and 
the Engliſh Nation will be reſtored and ſettled allo.” And às the 
td ſettling of the latter, doth depend upon the reſtoring and'fer- 2 
ferner; lo it is the eving bf the former,” that muſt be the re- 1 
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23 8 A334 good things Which he bath already done for us. For which 


br - Wes believed a little above a year 4 that ever he. hould have 85 
3 Hays ſeen h. Day Nay, who is there àmongſt us, that upon cn 
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po: bg” might have liv 75 to ſee 55 Day, would not have been content t6- bart 5 

| "os the next Day after? And now we do ſee it, do we not almoſt doubt i 
= _ weſee it indeed or no? Or do we not ſeem unta our ſelves to be lil gta 
2 --_ thoſe that dream ? May We not fay of this ſo great, ſo ſudden, o Wands 4 


ful a Change from what we Mere of late, to what we are now, As St. Paul 
of the calling of the Feu, that i it is like the Reſurreckion from thę Dead — F 
- tainly, no Joy an Earth can exceed it, and I do yr Recs chat the. 
En Heaven have their ſhare in it. For if there be N Tart 2 
Ven (as our Saviour Kells us there is) at the Con verſion of any one Sinmr: 75 
earer Foy is it then, that is now there, at the Converſion BL 
rear, [o ſinful Nations ? Nay, if the Saints above know any xfüng what. 
4 done here below, either 15 Intuition of God, or Revelation 7 35 
3 that great and bleſſed Saint, that happy and glorious Martyr, "the Fei 
dur preſent Soveraign, was never ſo much grieved with the leine i 5 . 
e that were done unto himſelf, as he is now we 8 wich tai. 
„ and with the due Righes aud Honours, are now, Wü 
iverſat a Shear fulneſs paid unto his Sh. And therefore with ge . 
hebel and all the Hit of Heaven, let us laud and magniſie the plofich 
ll. Namgeot God, $ mas joyn with the Heavenly Quire in that Heaven Ee 
wich was firſt ung at the Birth of our Saviour, and may molt e 
de ſung over again at the Hauguration of our King, Glory be to God in the; big! 
on Earth Peace, Good M toward Men. And may thw Day be anna ang 1 
ever repeated with the fame Joy and Exultation herewith 1 it is RS Ce 
rs Let the King have always more and more cauſe to bleſs Godfark of. p 
V and let the People have always more and more cauſe to bleſs Ta: be 
r King 3 and let the olongi ging of Days to the one, be the pratlohi g 
5 | Ap rhe bor to this End, Ik he live to fee, hit ty 160, as 
. well as his Children, to the third and fourth eneration. And whey by. ba wth I 
| 4a 2 fettled God's Houſe, and his own, the Church and the Stare, and Jenn 
ij * both flouriſh, and like to continue in a flouriſhing condition ; wi 
full of Days and Honour, and when God hat "no dere Work fart i; 
| 3 4 7 Here; they, and not till they, may he exchatige the Crwy of Cates, 
21 Oy. - an now, for a Crown of Glory, which he'ſhalk wear 3 ad 
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